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Advertisements of ‘Wanted,’ ‘‘For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OMPETENT RELIABLE MAN, FORTY. EX- 

perienced accountant desires position with builder, 

real estate office, or any clerical work. JOEL C. HAN- 

COC K, 1932 Girard Ave. 

OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A CAPABLE 

young woman in good health who has had some 

experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. 109, INTELLIGENCER Office. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. ‘Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
dtreet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


WANTED.—A PHYSICIAN (WITH FAMILY) 
will find a good opening for the practice of his pro- 
fessi.on at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va.—a large Friends 
settlement. For further particulars, address 

JOS. H. JEWETT, Lincoln, Va. 


ANTED.—BY THREE WORKING GIRLS, 

board, between Arch and Spruce, Fifteenth and 

Ninth Streets. Heated room. Address, No. 106 this 
Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN- 
aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 
woman. Address No. 107, this Office. 


"CHESTNUT STREET, VACANCIES SIN- 
1928 gle and en suite, for refined guests. Table 
3est reference. 


ALICE ROBERTS WILLIAMS. 
FOR SALE. 


A ten room house in the village of Mickleton, N. J 
Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. One-third acre of 
ground with stable. Good train service. Near Friends’ 
meeting and school ; convenient topost office, store and 
station. 


JOSEPH E. HAINES, 1500 Race Street, Phila. 
FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot 100 feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


board. 





IN PRESS.— Ready about 11th mo. roth 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
author at the time of his death, has been con 
pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell 

It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendel! Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
‘legacy to the young people.’’ The volume contains 
ae portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ished. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, TENTH MONTH 21, 1899. 





Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 


Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.: Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the /udlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic ~ 
The house has every convenience, —— ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the year 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Lede, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Penington, *"}o,"Yoru city.” 


Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month rst. Permanent and transient boarding for 
Friends. Apply to A. L.GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOOR. ) 45 North 13th Street. 





Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


> 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 


No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at ali booksellers. Price one dollar. 


| J.S.OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York City, 1899, 


The versification is harmonious, and its most frequent 
characteristic is sentiment.—Sfringfield Union. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 

George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Se 
George School, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCH 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Rismnentery 


and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings Ninrn Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. 
college, or for business. 
school year. Send for Catalogu 
4 OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St. . Baltimore, Md. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes — guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),.. 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, | 77 ?*cifals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purpits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students es for oe or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it cially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students odenietec when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Princifai. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (x8th year). College 
preparation. For circulars - y ’to the Princi a 
NIE HEACO 


LIDA R. LeMAIST RE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


| sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
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Prepares for any university, 
— and tuition, $225 per 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. 1th St. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp GrrR.s. 


$00022020202.004208082282088% 


Why Not? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
happaqua, New York. 





Unlike all a. , NORE cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
For or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
FARWELL & RHIN wn, N. Y., USA, nN. Y. U.S.A, to it? 


To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


‘Fruen’s Wheat Wafers 


BEST 
Jn two-pound Packages. 
Made from the Best Selected 
Washington State White Wheat. 


The largest, richest and finest flavored Wheat 
in the world. 


After the defective and imperfect grains are 


separated, it has the outside woody hull, which 
is both indigestible and irritating, stripped off. 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is then thoroughly cleaned, and finally salhehene | San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
into perfect and peerless wafers or flakes, the | eww vvvvevewwvervevevevveers 


most perfect food for mankind known, 
The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
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A great nerve, brain and muscle food, delicious | 
and unequalled as a breakfast food or for pud- 
dings, omelets, griddle cakes, or mixed with | 
any stewed fruit, 

Gives children strong constitutions, rosy cheeks, 
good eyes, strong nerves, sound teeth, and 
to grown persons an active brain and strength 
of nerve and muscle | 

Taking beef as a standard, at 18 cents per pound, | 
Fruen Best Wheat Wafer’s food value is over 
So cents per pound. 

Superior to Oat-meal, as while it is more perfectly 
nourishing it does not over-heat the blood or | 
irritate the stomach like oatmeal. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. | 


Wholesale Agt. for ruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


auweed BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


PRINTERS ano 
PUBLISHERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


1019-21 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
There is a right way and a cheap way to make ddieallas 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 
the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. REMOVED. ae 
Shaden, ete. Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
Te 1020 GREEN STREET. 











The Second and Concluid.icg Volume of 
President Sharpless's Notable Work. 


A History of Quaker Government 
in Pennsylvania, 


By ISAAC 


NOW READY.— 





SHARPLESS, LL.D., President of Haverford College, 





Volume II.—The Quakers in the Revolution. 


The first part of this work, under the title of “‘A Quaker Experiment in Government,” was 
published in the Spring of 1898, and met a warm reception from press and public, and a ready 
sale. It carried the narrative from the founding of the Commonwealth down to the year 1756, 
when the conflict between the peace principles of the Quakers and the warlike trend of events 
first reached a crisis. The present volume traces the same conflict through the stormy events of 
the Revolution, and examines its momentous results. 


Two volumes, 12mo, with’numerous portraits and other illustrations. 
Cloth, extra, $3.00; Half Morocco, gilt top, $5.00. Volumes sold separately. 


Volume I. A Quaker Experiment in Government, $1.50, $2.50. 
Volume ll. The Quakers in the Revolution - 1.50, 2.504 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by the publishers. 


S. LEACH & CO., Publishers, 29 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLII. 


Man has attained his perfection when all his powers 


are brought into habitual and permanent harmony and | 


charity, and perfect love has cast out all fear. This ts 
the state realized at the loosing of the last seal in the 
book of human expertence. SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


From a stenographic report of a sermon delivered at 
Plainfield, Ohio, Ninth month, 1873. 


RETURNING HOME. 
To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisited, 


To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealized so many visions bright, — 


Oh! wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our brief span, that we must yield our breath, 
And wrap us in the unfeeling coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 


But hush, my soul, and vain regrets be stilled ; 

Find rest in Him who is the complement 

Of whatsoe’er transcends our mortal doom, 

Of baffled hope and unfulfilled intent ; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 

All longings and all hopes shall be fulfilled. 
—R. C. Trench. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
IV. 


of interest and pertinency. 
be remarked that for the last thirty years or more 
there has been a moderate but steady increase in the 
number of Friends in the United Kingdom, the growth 
keeping pretty even pace with that of the total 
population. 


four definite events and conditions. 


1887. This refusal was an epochal action. 
nitely assigned the English Friends to a position unlike 


States, and gave notice that they meant to adhere to 
the non-pastoral and non-ritualistic system which is 
the Society’s inheritance from George Fox. 
say that I talked with several Friends in England who 


spoke freely of the crisis of 1888, and of the earnest- | 


ness with which many of those who were attached to 
the essentials of ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism ”’ exerted 
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| no music, no singing, no “ revival’’ methods. 
| the meetings began with silence, and closed with it, 
AFTER what has been said in detail of meetings, | 
adult schools, etc., some general observations may be | 


In the first place, it may | 


| extended. 
The attitude of the Society in England, to be | 
understood, must be regarded in the light of three or | 


First, and most | have been four or five plain bonnets,—one of them 


important, of these was the refusal of London Yearly | worn by a Friend from Canada, who went over on the 


Meeting, in 1888, to adopt or approve the “ Declara- | 


tion of Faith’? drawn up at Richmond, Indiana, in broad-brimmed hats and straight-cut coats. 


It defi- | 


I may | 
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| question in the Yearly Meeting,—the result being 
that it was made evident that no such creedal Declara- 


tion could be imposed upon the Society, and that the 
Western American system was repugnant to a large 
part, and probably the great majority, of the 
membership. 

I may pause here to remark that there is a 
noticeable variation in the attitude of Friends in the 
north and south of England. The northern meetings, 
as arule, are less inclined to what, for want of a 


| better adjective (and in the full consciousness that 


this is not a satisfactory one), may be called “ evan- 
gelical’”’ ideas, both in theology and in method. The 
southern meetings, asa rule, are the homes of a more 


| favorable feeling toward the evangelical cult. It 


results from this geographical variation that the 
Friends in the North have occasionally felt that Lon- 
don and the places within easy reach of the metropo- 


| lis have a disproportionate share of control in the 

Yearly Meeting and its committees, and that if the 
| annual gathering were held at York or Manchester 
| its tone at times might be rather different. 


So far as my observations went I saw no Friends’ 


| meeting in England which departed at all from the 
| substance of what was approved in earlier days. 
| Those I attended 


were all held ‘‘on a basis of 
silence.”” There were no “ pastors,’ no infringement 
of the freedom of ministry, no pre-arranged services, 


All 


by the usual signal of those who occupied the gallery 
seats. Not in the exterior of the meeting-houses, 
nor in their interior arrangements or appointments, 
nor in the procedure, was there any notable departure 
from what most of those who will read this descrip- 


| tion regard as consistent with Friends’ principles. 


But Iam only describing as far as my observation 
ee 


: : es 
It must be said that the “ plain dress’”’ has nearly 
disappeared. At the yearly meeting there might 


St. Louis, at the time I did,—and perhaps as many 


Richard 
Brockbank and his wife, from Cumberland (one of 


| whose daughters is the wife of John William Graham), 


that of the church-like bodies in the Western United | are “plain Friends” in the older sense of the expres- 


| sion, and as they passed out among the throng at 
Devonshire House, they were noticeable on that 


account. There is, also, not much use, in ordinary 
conversation, of thou or thee, though these survive in 
meeting business and family intercourse. I met some 
Friends who expressed a concern to maintain the 


| plain language, but many regard it as formal, and as 


themselves to secure a full and fair hearing of the | non-essential. 


In all meeting business, in the dating 
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of Society documents, epistles, etc., so far as I 
observed, the numbered days and months are 
employed, and the names derived from the heathen 
deities, etc., unused. But in ordinary conversation this 
is rare. 

Another circumstance of importance to the Eng- 
lish Friends, within the past two decades, has been 
the character of the Society literature. The issue of 
a number of books, pamphlets, tracts, etc., in which 
the spiritual side of the Friends’ faith has been defii- 
nitely presented, has disclosed the present attitude of 
a large element in the Society. The doctrinal rigidity 
which was the dominant note for half a century has 
softened, and it has been demonstrated that such 
books as Edward Worsdell’s “ Gospel of Divine 
Help,” ‘A Reasonable Faith,” Francis Frith’s 
“ Quaker Ideal,” William Pollard’s “‘ Old Fashioned 
Quakerism,” Caroline Stephen’s “‘ Quaker Strong- 
holds,”’ and other works, in which the doctrine of the 
Divine Indwelling was reasserted, and its natural and 
logical corollaries followed out,—such books, it is 
found, have a large acceptance. 

A third notable thing has been the holding of the 
Conference at Manchester, in 1895, and the Summer 
Schools at Scarborough in 1897, and Birmingham, 
in 1899. In these gatherings there has been a free 
and courageous consideration of religious and social 
problems, and of the relation which the principles of 
Quakerism bear to them. Such a consideration of 


such subjects is something quite new among Friends 


in England,—as, indeed, among Friends elsewhere,— 
and the demonstration that it could be and would be 
permitted without the visitation of the Society’s cen- 
sure upon expressions that did not exactly square with 
traditional standards was a fact of much significance. 
These Conferences and Summer Schools opened the 
eyes of many to better and clearer understanding of 
what they themselves, as well as others, really were 
thinking. There has been a broad-minded liberty of 
expression, and there has been, as a result, an earnest 
and helpful renewal of the essential faith of the So- 
ciety. It has been demonstrated that Friends are 
bound together in ties of Christian unity, by their 
agreement upon the fundamental articles, and that 
they enjoy a liberty of difference upon the larger list 
of minor and subordinate matters. That such liberty 
should exist among Friends in England, as the Nine- 
teenth Century draws to its close, is a fact of great 
significance. It has not alwaysbeen so. It has been 
as nearly as possible a century since a woman Friend 
from the United States, a minister, was brought to 
the bar of the Society, silenced, and sent home for 
her inability to believe that the wars of the Jews were 
waged by Divine authority. 
change among us,”’ said a prominent Friend to me, in 
London, in the course of conversation on such sub- 
jects, and he gave me some interesting illustrations of 
the diminished disposition toward doctrinal rigidity, 
church inquisition, and the repression of individual 
opinion. Some of these I should be glad to quote if 
the conversation had not been one which I must re- 
gard as private and in confidence. 


H. M. J. 
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“There has been a great | 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 44.—TeEntTH MonrtH 29. 
ELIJAH. 
GOLDEN TeExt.—After the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord 
was not in the fire; and after the fire a still, 
small voice.—I. Kings, xix., 12. 
Scripture Reading, I. Kings, xix., 1-21. 

From the narrow political point of view the house of 
Omri had done well by the kingdom of Israel. By 
their skill in war and in diplomacy they had checked 
its descent, due to the degenerating influences of strife 
and oppression. But the admission of the Canaanite 
religion as coequal with the worship of Jehovah, and 
the grinding despotism of a military dictatorship, 
were destroying that which was best and strongest 
among the children of Israel—the sense of personal 
responsibility to Jehovah, and the personal indepen- 
dence growing therefrom. It would be easy to fall 
into the error of thinking that the differences of 
religion of which so much account is made in the 
Bible are mainly differences of names; that God 
could be worshipped as well and as truly under the 
name of Baal as under that of Jehovah; that the 
peculiar forms of the Hebrews were no better than 
the peculiar forms of the Canaanites. But this error 
involves a misconception of the fundamental difference 
introduced into the worship of Jehovah by the tradi- 
tions of the great leaders of the Hebrews. This 
difference is the element of personal righteousness, of 
individual self-command. Whereas in the theology 
of the Canaanites the sacrifice and the ceremonial 
was the religion and the whole debt demanded by 
their God, among the Hebrews there was super-added 
to this the requirement of a moral life. The cere- 
monial itself among the Phoenicians included acts of 
immorality, which though sometimes introduced into 
Hebrew worship, formed no part of it .in its purity. 
The necessity for the isolation of Israel, the great 
danger of all foreign alliances lay in this difference. 
For the attractions of the easier and cheaper religion 
—the salvation of the bargain counter—was perilous 
in the extreme to a people who only comprehended 
the superiority of their God in a shallow and super- 
ficial way. If Baal’s favors could be so much more 
easily won if he did not object to these attractive 
vices, should we not rather turn to him than to the 
stern and unbending figure of Jehovah, ever demand- 
ing of us a denial of our dearest passion. 

The very priests of the service of Jehovah were 
often carried away by the easy attractiveness of a 
worship devoid of personal effort. It was the prophets 
who in every age withstood it; and these not the 
official order of prophets, although it seems to have 
sometimes accepted their leadership. They were 
self-devoted men, God-called, coming from all classes 
of society, without official position, without recom- 
pense—these it was who were at once the scourge 
and the salvation of the children of Israel. Some- 
times, indeed, by their very strength and persistence 
they won recognition and power, but their appoint- 
ment was from on high and needed no human warrant. 
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Thus Samuel crowned Saul and afterward set him 
aside for David. Nathan substituted Solomon for 
Adonijah, and Abijah called Jeroboam to the throne 
of Israel. Most of the prophets mentioned in the 
story of the period following the division are in Israel, 
though several appeared in Judah, 

Among them all there is no more striking figure 
than that of Elijah. In him one of the strongest 
representatives of the prophets was set in antagonism 
to one of the strongest of the kings of Israei. It 
was not merely the religion of Israel which was in 
danger. The crisis was political and social as well. 
“Gradually, and almost imperceptibly Israel was 
again becoming like the other nations about—a con- 
summation fatal to the performance of its unique 
mission in the world.” 

‘One man alone had courage toact. Later gen- 
erations, appreciating somewhat the sublimity of 
Elijah’s personality, cast about it an atmosphere of 
wonder.” (Kent.) There is something which strongly 
appeals to our sense of the mysterious in the sudden 
dramatic appearances and disappearances of the wild 
and ruzged figure of Elijah. No wonder the tale of 
his doings is veiled with the supernatural so that it is 
impossible to separate with any certainty that which 
is truly historical from the popular tradition which 
clings round it. Enough for our purposes, however, 
we can discern. It is plain that his intensity and 


clear vision cut like a lightning flash across the plans 
of the harmonizers, who would reconcile the claims 
of Baal and those of Jehovah. (I. Kings, xviii.) 


For 
a moment he lifted the whole people into understand- 
img, and commanded their loyalty. The priests of 
Baal were cast down. Even the king was forced to 
go with the throng. But the success of the prophet 
was only temporary. The easy way was too tempt- 
ing. The king yielded in this matter wholly to his 
wife’s influence, while the passion of the people was 
only a sudden flame of excitement, and had no basis 
in deep conviction. Elijah fled to the wilderness of 
the south in that black despair which only strong 
natures can know; “he requested for himself that he 
might die.”’ But the Lord had further work for him. 
Though his whole people would not hear him, yet 
were there some who would hear. Though his own 
generation rejected him, yet should his words and 
his spirit inspire others to effort and to success. Such 
was the comfort that came to him, not by the whirl- 
wind or by the earthquake, but by the “still, small 
voice.” 
turned to his duty. 

Ahab added to his disloyalty to the faith of his 
fathers, a further disloyalty to the duties of his great 
office. He was the slave of his desires. Coveting 
his neighbor's field, which he wished to add to the 
park surrounding his palace at Jezreel, he allowed by 
the prostitution of the machinery of justice the 
judicial murder of Naboth and his house. (I. Kings, 
xxi.) Again appears the stern figure of the pro;het 
with unsparing condemnation upon the deed. It 
would seem that the king once more bent to the storm 
of the Lord’s wrath. 
flesh, and fasted, and lay in sack cloth, and went 
softly.” Nevertheless his house was condemned for 


So he girded himself with strength and re- | 


| families with discord. 
“He put sack cloth upon his | 
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unfaith with his people as with his God, and in his 
son’s day came the fall thereof. 

Like the prophets who came after him, Elijah took 
strong ground against all foreign alliance. He saw 
instinctively that only in isolation could Israel work 
out her highest possible destiny. No doubt the 
judgment of the unnamed prophet (I. Kings, xx., 
35-43), on the alliance with Damascus expressed the 
feeling of the master-prophet. 

Shall we say that he failed? Others took up the 
labor when his hand dropped helpless, after a stren- 
uous and faithful life—every generation since his day ; 
for people of whom he never dreamed have thrilled 
at the story of his life and at his words. Men have 
struggled Godward because of him. To-day because 
of him men look within and are ashamed that they 
have chosen the cheap god whose favor is so easily 
bought, and so choose again. He did not fail. 


QUAKER TOLERATION. 
Dr. Charlton T. Lewis, of New York, one of our foremost scholars 
and thinkers, a native of West Chester, Pa., and descended from 
Chester county Quaker stock, in his address at the Centennial of his 


native town last week, paid a high tribute to the broad tolerant spirit 
of the founders of Pennsylvania. We quote as below: 


EvEN by tradition, we who had the fortune to be born 
in this region know little or nothing of the narrow- 
ness, bigotry and self-righteous arrogance which 
passed for saintliness in many of the American col- 
onies, and lasted even in several of the States until 
long after our century began. It is true that even in 
Pennsylvania, until 1776, no man could sit in the As- 
sembly unless he professed his faith in the Trinity 
and in the inspiration of the Bible. But the elective 
franchise was never limited here by a creed, and 
under th2 wise guidance of Benjamin Franklin all re- 
ligious tests for public office were abandoned in the 
year of Independence, so that Jews, Catholics and 
Deists were under no disability before the law. But 
in this respect Pennsylvania long stood almost alone, 
It was, perhaps, the only State in the Union in 1799 
in which a Hebrew could hold any office ; and except 
in New York and Maryland, the Catholic was equally 
under ban. As late as till 1835, none but a Protest- 
ant Christian, at least by profession, could serve the 
State of North Carolina in any capacity. Thus the 
absolute freedom of faith is peculiarly a Pennsylvania 
principle, and this too is fast making its way around 
the world. 

Nor is it in the laws alone that religious liberty 
has grown with the sentiment of human brotherhood. 
In the churches, and without them, there has been a 


| progressive amelioration of the relations among men 


of differing faith. Persecution for conscience’ sake, 
even a century ago, was hardly to be found in the 
crude and violent forms of earlier days ; but its spirit 
lingered in the most enlightened lands. Religious 
zeal was thought inconsistent with tolerance, and mere 
questions of words, without relation to conduct or 
character, sufficed to fill churches, neighborhoods and 
The passing away of this nar- 
rowness has been gradual ; most rapid during the last 
twenty years ; and now it would be hard anywhere in 
Christendom—impossible in our own country—to find 
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in the pulpit or the sectarian press more than traces 
of the bigotry which within living memory was wide- 
spread. This change, however, is far more note- 
worthy in other parts of the country than here. And 
this is not because our community now lags behind 
the age in the progress of religious freedom and in 
broad and liberal sympathy with the love of truth in 
every form, but rather because it was long ago far in 
advance of others. It would be hard to name in this 
or any other country a city or village in which such 
perfect freedom of religious belief and speech has 
been enjoyed without interruption for one hundred 
years as here. 

It is only just to recall in this connection the pre- 
dominant influence of the Society of Friends among 
our early settlers and generations of their descend- 
ants. Quakerism has sometimes been described as 
narrow, full of prejudice, fanaticism and bigotry. 
But of all forms of earnest religious conviction which 
have made their mark in the world’s history, this has 
been the most completely free from every taint of in- 
tolerance. From the first preaching of George Fox 
until now, the whole body of the Society has been 
one consistent demand and proclamation of liberty of 
conscience. Nor is the testimony of Quakerism to 
this effect a whit less potent, now that its fragile or- 
ganization has been broken into pieces, and that mul- 
titudes of its younger members have passed out of the 
fold. The so-called “hickory Quaker’’ has been a 
large element in the permanent citizenship of our 
country, and while he may have discarded many of 
the special tenets and observances of his sect, he has 
very commonly retained, and even strengthened, the 
best moral and social characteristics of his fathers. 
It is to this source that we may largely ascribe, not 
only the welcome which our people as a whole have 
always given to advanced and progressive thought in 
politics, science and literature, but in particular their 
intense moral earnestness of hostility to every form of 
slavery, and their large toleration for dissent from 
even the most cherished traditional beliefs. Many 


sons of Quakers have so far deserted the principles | 


of their sect as to go to the battlefield and die for their 
country, but I have yet to hear of one who has ever 
treated free thought and honest conviction as a crime. 


Ir there be nothing celestial without us, it is only 
because all is earthly within. If no divine colors are 
upon our lot, it is because the holy light is faded on 
the soul. If our Father seems distant, it is because 
we have taken our portion of goods and traveled into 
a far country to set up for ourselves, that we may 
foolishly enjoy rather than reverently serve.—J/ames 
Martineau. 


Tue Lord will have some to honor him in every 
situation ; and he can preserve them unhurt in their 
proper places, however perilous, by the power which 
protected the three young men in the fiery furnace ; 


with all his true people, wherever dispensed or how- 


. 


i 


| 
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NOTES OF SERMONS. 

At Newtown meeting, Pa., Ninth month 24, 1899. 
SAMUEL S. Asi said, in substance: To whom shall 
the gathering of the people be. ‘‘ Whom say ye, that 
I, the son of man am?”’ 

These questions, and the truthful answering of 
them, involve considerations of vital interest to every 
thoughtful mind. They penetrate too deeply into 
our human needs for us to be fully satisfied with any 
of the varied responses that come from the world 
about us. When Jesus asked his Disciples ‘‘ whom 
say men that I, the Son of Man am?” They reported 
the diverse opinions that were entertained by men 
concerning him; but he cared not to know these. 
What he did want to know was their ability to answer 
this next question, ‘‘ Whom say Ye that I the son of 
man am?” The reply of Peter was evidently satis- 
factory, for Jesus respnded, ‘‘ Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed this unto thee but my Father which is in 
heaven. I say unto thee Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church.” So, dear friends, 
as we gather at this hour in recognition of our com- 
mon needs, and of the opportunity of being mutually 
helpful to each other, we put away from our thoughts 
the varied voices of the world around us, and, waiting 
upon the Lord for the renewal of our strength, 
hearken to that still small voice which is sceking to 
animate us with the true answer that opened Peter’s 
lips with the words ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.”’ 

The true church then is the organized and con- 
secrated instrumentality for promoting the Father’s 
revelation of the Son, and the living meinbers of this 
Church are those who codperate with the energizing 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to the end that much 
good fruit may be brought forth to the glory of God. 


| Let us seek to realize for ourselves true answers to 


the questions that penetrate us, in the growing con- 
sciousness that the Son of Man who is seeking to 
make our acquaintance is also the Son of God.” 
Martha Schofield spoke upon the text: “I will 
lift mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” After pausing a moment she continued with 
emotion: ‘‘We are all human. Forty-seven years 


| since my feet were on this floor; then they came from 
| the new made grave of my father, and the mid-winter 


snow upon your hillsides is no whiter or purer than 
the spirit that went out of the life who lived with 
malice towards none and charity for all. 

Within these walls my father and my mother wor- 
shiped God, their God, though in their experiences the 
rough turbulent waves rolled over them ; but it was 
the pressure that forced down to the deeper calm of 


| the Sea, where they found and realized that greater 
| peace—the peace of God in their purified souls. 


If 
there has been anything in my life worth recording, 
it came from the training and example of my father 
and my mother, who imbued their children with the 


| deepest principles of this Society ; who taught that 
for “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” will be | 


life must have its overcomings and thus be lifted unto 
the hills and find the help that cometh from the 


ever distinguished, and prove eventually “ sufficient | Lord. 


for them.” —TZhos. Scott. 


| 


They taught us that principles were greater than 
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persons, and each was accountable to God only for 
actions that duty demanded at our hands—to follow 
our highest convictions, regardless of the praise or 
blame of men, and to know the God who was their 
guide and from whom help cometh to the seeker 
after righteousness.” 

After a silence, Samuel S. Ash added: ‘‘ Some- 
times there comes to us with a new significance the 
old saying—‘“ The Fathers, where are they? and the 
Prophets, do they live forever?’’ The parents and 
the grandparents of our friend who has spoken were 
wont to worship here, in this place, the God of their 
fathers. They served him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind. Their convictions were in 
advance of the age in which they lived, and not 
always sympathized with by some who should have 
been their nearest friends; their courage to declare 
the truth as God gave them to see the truth brought 
them under suffering for its sake. But this never 
disturbed their faith, nor ruffled the calm of their 
spirits. With malice toward none and charity for all, 
they maintained the profession of their faith without 
wavering. ‘They rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” The duty of the hour for 
us, younger and older, is to strive to be as faithful to 
the responsibilities and opportunities of our day as 
they were to theirs, and seek to follow them as they 
followed Christ. 


PEACE FROM PEACEABLENESS. 

From an address by Prof. William N. Trueblood, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. (Published in the American Friend, Phila. ) 
My third proposition is that the peace which the 
world hopes for is but little dependent on the aboli- 
tion of Militarism. 

The first and obvious ground for the support of 
this proposition is the fact that militarism is but a 
phase, a part, a branch of the world’s great upas tree. 
Lopping off branches is well enough by any process 
whatever when they interfere with the free sunlight 
and air; but to effect a permanent security we 
know that the axe must be laid to the roots of the 
tree. Knowledge of the cause is the first step 
always to the confident control of the effect. 

Now, an examination of the world’s warfare will 
show that its contentions have been of three kinds: 
1. Strife among merely predatory peoples; 2. Strife 
between a merely predatory people and one that has 
become civilly and industrially organized; 3. Strife 
among a people imperfectly organized, arising from 
the imperfect organization. The first stage has 
passed to most of the world, but may be instanced by 
the wars among our Indian and African tribes; the 
second has also largely passed away, but may be 
instanced by England’s wars in India and Africa, and 
our own present war with the Philippine Islands ; the 
third, the one that springs out of imperfect or false 
organization, civil or industrial, is everywhere in the 
world to-day, and mayjbe instanced by our war of the 
Rebellion and our present social and industrial unrest. 
The first of these strifes arises from animal appetites 
and lusts; the second and third arise more from 
ambition and other intellectual distortion. But it is 








safe to say that no state of society founded on any 
of these bases can have enduring peace, because these 
are selfish, and men cannot live together without war 
on any other than a social basis. 

The peace that the world seeks is dependent upon 
the establishment of benevolence, good will, brother- 
hood as the basis of civil and industrial organization ; 
in a word, upon Christianity. ‘‘ Not the mass of 
theological doctrine ingeniously piled up by Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement, Athanasius and Augus- 
tine,’”’ than which there has not been a more fruitful 
source of war, ‘‘but upon the real and essential 
Christianity, taught by Christ and Paul.” This 
alone brings peace on earth, because it brings good 
will to men. 

Now, it is very encouraging that many signs of 
this benevolent basis of life are now appearing above 
the horizon. Green and fertile spots they are in our 
desert of war. They augur that man is coming on 
to a fourth basis of civilization, on which war shall 
find no place, but brotherhood instead. But it will 
not come suddenly nor very soon; it will not come 
by legislation, by lopping off branches here and 
there. It will come only by the slow process of 
education, by the removal of the passion of ambition 
from the mind of man and the implantation in its 
stead of the love of virtue for itself, by the removal 
of that notion so deeply instilled by the world’s long 
ages of strife, that merit consists in winning place 
and power above our fellows, and the inculcation of 
the idea of service, of helpfulness and common 
interest instead. 

It is evident that the times are not ripe as yet. 
The sword and the defense of it are still among us, 
though the signs of peace are undoubtedly multiply- 
ing on the horizon. But it is time.to plant the seed, 
to preach the doctrine of that perfect life on earth 
which is to be realized only by and by; “that state 
of society from which every vestige of strife and the 
modes of behavior adapted to the ages of strife shall 
be utterly and forever swept away. Through misery 
that has seemed unendurable and turmoil that has 
seemed endless, men have dreamed of this happy 
state and placed it beyond the grave, deeming it too 
good to be found upon earth. But they should have 
remembered that the Great Teacher of the doctrine 
said it belonged to the earth. “The kingdom of 
heaven is now and here in this world.” 


WE make the mistake of supposing that growth, 
after the great meridian of middle age is passed, means 
either growing old, or wearing out. And therefore it 
follows that one way, and the best way, if not the 
only way, of not growing old, would be in the con- 
stant development of new parts of us, those too often 
disused.— Harper's Bazar. 

To stand with a smile upon your face against a 
stake from which you cannot get away,—that, no 
doubt, is heroic. But the true glory is not resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. To stand unchained, with 
perfect liberty to go away, held only by the higher 
chains of duty, and let the fire creep up tothe heart— 
this is heroism.—/. W. Rodertson. 
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EVOLUTION THROUGH EFFORT. 
SETTLING down, as no doubt the majority of intelli- 
gent people have done, into acceptance of the theory 
of evolution, there has come with this, it would seem, 
a certain easiness of conscience as to the need for 
earnest effort in behalf of the good and the true. It 
probably is, consciously or unconsciously, a thought 
in the mind that if all human affairs, as well as all 
forms of life, evolve, and tend in this process from 
lower to higher, there need be no cause for anxiety, 
we may calmly omit the change. 


MONTH 21, 1899. 





How, then, does the evolution upward come 
about ? Does it come independently of human effort ? 
May we sit down in the confidence that “all will 
come out right in the end,” whether we help make it 
come out right, or not ? 

Certainly nothing throws so much real light on 
these questions as the lamp of experience. To it 
most of us will have to turn, in default of the ability 
to reason out by a priori methods the philosophy of 
the case. For experience is a lamp which lights 
every degree of understanding. 
we may rémember. 


If we cannot reason, 


That all the changes of betterment in a long 
period of time haye come as the result of earnest 
effort is a commonplace of history. They do not 
evolve easily, but with struggle and stress. Whether 
this ought to be so or not, it is so. Whether the 
forces on the wrong side are marshaled by an active 
and evil personality, a devil, or whether they are 
simply the undeveloped and baser natures of men, 
reluctant to ascend, and clinging to the evil which 
they know best, still it is made plain by our observa- 
tion in our own life-time and by our knowledge of 
those who lived earlier, that whatever is won on the 
line of progress is won by the courage, the faithful- 
ness, the perseverance, of those who have the fullest 
light. Nothing good comes easily in the social 
state ; it is secured only as the result of conflict, and 
secured usually not by a sweeping and complete 
success at any one time, but piece by piece, ‘‘ here a 
little, and there a little.” 

Experience then surely teaches that it would be 
fatuous and treasonable for us to relax our efforts, if 
we would have things bettered. We may see, cer- 
tainly, without difficulty how forces for good and 
forces for evil are balanced at the present moment. 
There is an increase of knowledge through the prog- 
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ress of science, but a pagan unspirituality confronts 
our enlightenment. We have laid aside many old 
barbarisms, but there is a deep desire for our own 
luxurious living, even at the cost of others’ sufferings. 
Peaceableness commands increased but 
oppression is yet bold and defiant. 

We do not need to be told by those who are at 
ease in their possessions, or who sit oblivious to the 
signs of the times, how much of good there now 
is in the world, and how many nice people there are 
alive this year. This is beside the issue ; it does not 
meet the question. The question is, as we have stated 
it: Granting that good outweighs evil, granting that 
evolution is onward and upward, is it true that the 
forces which make for good dare relax those struggles 
by which, as we read, and as we see, progress comes ? 
Let us look about us—look in our families, look in our 
neighborhood, look abroad, judge from the small 
things to the larger, from reforms in the narrower life 
to those in the broader—and where is there the ap- 
pearance of any fact to justify us in thinking that an 
active, faithful effort for the good is not required of 
us, day by day, hour by hour, as much now as ever? 
We are here to do the will of God, and we are not 
automatons, but possessors of a choice. What is the 
choice ? How do we show and prove its character ? 


respect, 


THE revenue for the United States for the last fiscal year, 
(ending Sixth month 30, 1899), from the numerous ‘‘ war 
taxes ’’ was $102,617,763. The stamp taxes alone yielded 
There seems to be no likelihood of these 
‘‘war taxes’’ being repealed for a long time to come. 


over $37,000,Coo. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS amounting to $4,423.60, in aid of the 
Doukhobors are acknowledged in Zhe Friend (Philadelphia), 
last week, including two subscriptions of $1,000 each, three 


of $500, and one of $300. These are by Friends of Arch 
Street Yearly Meeting. 


BIRTHS. 
LAMB.— In Baltimore, Md., Ninth month 13, 1899, to 


Arthur Lincoln and Edith M. Lamb, a son, who is named 
Arthur Motter. 


MARRIAGES. 


LINCOLN—HUTCHINSON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Maybeury, McDowell county, West Vir- 
ginia, on Fourth-day, Tenth month 11, 1899, by Friends’ 
ceremony, John Lincoln, of Oxford, Chester county, Pa., and 
Rachel Lloyd Hutchinson, daughter of Edward S. and Clay 
L. Hutchinson, 


NEILD—LANGE.—Ninth month 5, 1899, at Westminster 
meeting-house, London, Newman Neild, M.B., of 15 West- 
bury Road, Durdham Down, Bristol, only son of Theodore 
and Helen N. Neild, of The Vista, Leominster, and Gertrude, 
third daughter of the late Hermann L. Lange, C.E., of Man- 


chester, and Stéphanie Lange, of 23 Nethershall Gar- 
dens, N. W. 


SMITH—BRANSON.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Selma, Ohio, under the care of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Tenth month 4, 1899, Howard S. Smith, 
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son of Samuel and Esther Jane Smith (the latter deceased), 
and Lewella Branson, daughter of Nathan V. and Anna S. 
Branson. All of the former place. 


TURNER—CHAPMAN.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, ‘‘ Heronwood,’’ Sands Point, Long Island, Tenth 
month 11, 1899, under the care of New. York Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Henry Chandlee Turner, son of Richard T. 
and Martha B. Turner, of Betterton, Md., and Charlotte 
Haines, daughter of Noah H. and Marianna W. Chapman. 

WARRINGTON—GARTLEY.—Tenth month 11, 1899, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Curtis Warrington and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel H. and Mary C. Gartley, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


GAUSE.—At his home in Waynesville, Ohio, after many 
years of annoying and a few weeks of painful affliction, Ninth 
month 6, 1899, Clarkson Gause, aged 85 years, 5 months, 
and 25 days; a member and Elder of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was a valuable and faithful Friend and good citizen— 
son of Samuel and Mary (Peirce) Gause, early settlers in the 
neighborhood. Was cheerful—even merry—industrious and 
successful. A man of little outward pretension or sancti- 
mony, but tenderly regarding those in affliction, towards whom 
he was sympathetic and helpful. He was thrice married. 
First to Sidney Thomas ; of the fruit of the union there remains 
one daughter, M. Elizabeth G. Packer, wife of Franklin 
Packer of the same meeting. Second, to Elizabeth C. Sher- 
wood, #ee Smith, of the Bucks county, Pa., Smiths, widow of 
John Sherwood. One daughter resulted from that union also, 
now Anna G. Jones, wife of Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia. 
Third, to Ruth Richardson, of Green Plain, who died without 
issue, in 1889. 

His daughters had the melancholy satisfaction of being 
present to assist in caring for him through the last weeks, 
during which he lacked nothing that sympathetic and obliging 
neighbors could supply. 

Having been faithful to every trust, finished his work and 
set his house in order, he has been gathered to his rest as a 
shock of cornin its season. His life, and the sweet savor of 
his name, invite to faithful and upright living on the part 
of all. C= 


GREGG.—Mahlon Janney, second son of Leander M. 
and Mary E. Gregg, and grandson of the late Mahlon T. and 
Frances S. Janney, of Springboro’, Ohio, was born at Camden, 
Ind., Second month 18, 1878, and died at the home of his 
parents, in Dayton, Ohio, Ninth month 17, 1899. 

When he was seven years of age the family removed to 
Springboro’. Ohio, where they resided until their removal to 
Dayton, one year ago. 

An illness extending over a period of almost one anda 
half years, was borne with a patience and fortitude truly re- 
markable in one so young. _ 

LEEDOM.—lIn Lower Merion, 
1899, Benedict Leedom, in his 86th year ; a valued member 
of Merion Particular and Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

LEEDOM.—Tenth month 12, 1899, Alice, daughter of 
Sarah T. and the late Edward Leedom. 
home of her brother, Walter F. Leedom, Bristol, Pa. 


SMITH.—At the residence of Horace G. Broadhurst, 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 9, 1899, Sarah 
Jane, widow of Benjamin W. Smith, aged 74 years. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground. 

WALTON.—Tenth month 14, 1899, Edward H. Walton, 
in his 87th year. 

Funeral private, Second-day, 16th, from his residence, 
3721 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WILLETS.—Suddenly, at his home near Mineola, Long | 


Island, Tenth month 10, 1899, in the 80th year of his age, 
Isaac W. Willets, a life-long member of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, leaving a widow and three children. 


He was one of the oldest and most respected residents of | 


North Hempstead, where he had always lived, having been 
born near Westbury in 1819. His funeral was held at the 
Westbury meeting-house on Fifth-day, the 12th inst., and was 


Pa., Tenth month 10, | 4 memorial of him, which, with many other memorials of 


| deceased Friends, was published in a book in the latter part 
| of last century. 


Funeral from the | 


| gifted. 
| lows.”’ 


| county, Ohio,—men of marked ability. 
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largely attended by his relatives and the many friends he had 
made during his long and useful life. * 


WOOLMAN.—On the morning of Tenth month 14, 1899, 
Elgar S., only son of Isaac L. and Mary S. Woolman, of 
Crosswicks, N. J. 

About to enter his 17th year, after a brief and suffering 
illness, this young life went out. The little meeting at Cross- 
wicks will sadly miss his bright face from their midst, where 
he was a regular attender. * 


PAUL TOMLINSON. 


Of typhoid fever, at his home, in Winchester, Randolph 
county, Indiana, Ninth month 27, 1899, Paul Tomlinson, 
aged 65 years, two months and one day ; a valued member 
of White Water Monthly Meeting. 

He was born and raised in Highland county, Ohio, mar- 
ried Lydia Ann Daniel, and later settled in Green county, 
where he carried on farming and stock-raising, and a few 
years ago moved to Winchester. He took little pains to 
polish the exterior, but had a cultivated mind and an honest, 
kindly heart. He sympathized with those in distress, helped 
the needy, and sheltered the homeless with a generous hand, 
and without display or pretense, not letting his left hand know 
what his right hand did; stood with wonderful firmness for 
what he was convinced was right, was an advocate of tem- 
perance and purity, and of justice and freedom to all. He 
regarded all forms of useful labor as highly honorable, and 
did his own full share without shirking the hard or difficult 
parts—his full share of the honest work of the world. 

He leaves the choice inheritance of a good name to his 
bereaved companion and their three sons and grand children. 
May they bear their trials bravely and live nobly, purely and 
serviceably, as becomes their long line of worthy Quaker 
ancestry ! 

He was the son of Moses and Ruth (Smith) Tomlinson, 
which Moses was the son of Josiah and Charity Tomlinson, 
whose parents respectively were Josiah and Olive Tomlinson 
and Moses and Dinah Mendenhall, —all North Carolina Qua- 
ker stock, and which Ruth was daughter of Joseph and 
Rachel (Hayhurst) Smith, of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
whose respective parents were Thomas and Mary (Ross) 
Smith and John and Mary (Wiggins) Hayhurst. The said 
Thomas was the son of Thomas and Elizabeth Smith, and 
the said John, son of Cuthbert and Elizabeth Hayhurst, 
and the parents of the said Mary Ross were Thomas 
and Kesia (Wilkerson) Ross, and those of Mary Wiggins 
Bezelleel and Rachel Wiggins. This Rachel was one of the 
daughters of an older brother of said Cuthbert Hayhurst, so 
that both the brothers Hayhurst were ancestors of said 
Ruth Smith. Their father’s name was also Cuthbert Hayhurst, 
who was an eminent minister among Friends, came from 
England in the We/come, with William Penn, in 1682, and 
died in his own house in Bucks county in 1683,—the next 
year after his son Cuthbert was born. Nicholas Waln wrote 


It is believed that Cuthbert, second, was 
likewise a minister. 
Thomas Ross was also a minister of note, traveled much 


| in the exercise of his gift, and while on a religious visit in 


England died, Second month 13, 1786 (one account says 1785), 
and was buried at York. Many of the Rosses were highly 
Edward Hicks said, ‘‘they were high-headed fel- 
Among them were John Ross, a physician, and 
Thomas and Phineas Ross, lawyers, of Lebanon, Warren 
Their sister married 
the eminent Thomas Corwin, Governor of Ohio, Representa- 
tive and Senator in Congress, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Minister to Mexico, etc.; yet not so distinguished for any of 
these offices as for his great gifts and powers as a public 
speaker. Ci Bh 








The area of the Transvaal Republic is 120,000 square 


| miles, or about the same size as the combined areas of the 
| States of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


Connecticut, and Vermont. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS. 
Editors FR1gNpDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 


THESE persecuted, patient, long suffering people have been 
enabled to remove from Russia to a region in the British 
Dominion, near Winnipeg, distant from railroads or traveled 
roads. Their number now in this land is about 7,000. 
Those who arrived early enough were enabled to plant some 
crops, but a severe frost in the Eighth month greatly injured 
their potatoes and tender vegetables. Two thousand of them 
arrived too late to plant any crops. The long winter is now 
near upon them, with poor, insufficient buildings to protect 
them, and not much food of any kind. Most of them eat no 
meat. They have done all that industry, perseverance and 
economy can do for themselves. Their situation is critical, 
and the time is short to get needed supplies to them. They 
need corn-meal, flour, onions, and potatoes. What is now 
urgent is money, promptly sent to the care of H. M. Jenkins, 
at the office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No time should be lost. The object is a most worthy one, 
and the need urgent. 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto Me.’’ 

Money now sent will be used for the relief of these suffer- 
ing people with the least possible delay. 

Wilmington, Del. DAVID FERRIS. 

THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "’ 

A Friend, Philad’a, ee eee 
M. W. M., Huntington, Ind., . oe 
Cash subscriptions, collected by David Ferris, 

Wilmington, Delaware, (see list below), . 
ms Bo, 
Cash, 
A Friend, . 


FUND. 
-$ 


10.00 
2.50 


29.00 
10.00 
100.00 
2.00 


.50 
Acknowledged, Tenth month 7, ... . 06 


/? 


$158, 5< 


| W. 
| Superintendent of Indian Schools. 





COLLECTIONS IN WILMINGTON MONTHLY MEETING. 


David Ferris desires us to acknowledge the following. He | 
paid $100 directly to William Evans, treasurer of the Fund 
raising by Friends of Arch Street Yearly Meeting. The 
remainder is acknowledged above : 

Albert W. Smith, 

Clement B. Smyth, 

Alfred D. Warner, . 

Lindley C. Kent, 

William Painter, . 

Wilmer Palmer, 

Allen Speakman, 

John Richardson, Jr., 

Lewis Brosius, . ; 1.00 

Benj. K. Smedley, . . goa eS aoa 1.00 

John B. Martin, .. . i ees. 1.00 

David J. Reinhardt, 1.00 

Joseph M. Mather, . 1.00 

Frances Mather, . 1.00 

Mary Mather, 1.00 

William P. Bancroft, $100.00 


2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 





$129.00 


| 
| 
| 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
At the Central Executive Meeting of Friends of | 
Chicago, Albert B. Bayes, a member of Yorkshire ! 
Quarterly Meeting, England, was present at our 
meetings on the Ist and 8th inst., and on both occa- | 
sions spoke acceptably. He is traveling in this 
country, accompanied by a companion, and is on his | 
way to the Pacific coast. Coming here (Chicago) he 
has visited the meetings of both branches of Friends 


| most exquisite 
many ‘‘ Indians 
said, had made 
seen ! 

Most of two sessions was occupied in discussion 
| of a report presented by a committee appointed last 


| year, of which Philip C. Garrett was chairman. 
| made several suggestions as to the Indian service, the 
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in New York and Canada, and hopes to stop in Phila- 
delphia on his return trip. C. j. & 


A religious meeting will be held at the unused 
meeting-house at Providence, (Montgomery county), 
near Phoenixville, on First-day afternoon next, the 
22d inst., at three o’clock. Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee are expected at Schuyl- 
kill in the morning, and a number of Friends are 
likely to be at Providence in the afternoon. 


THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
THE annual Conference of Friends of the Indians, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., was held last week, on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th inst., upon the invitation of Albert K. 
Smiley and wife. There was about the usual atten- 
dance, and the proceedings, as usual, were of much 
interest to those who are concerned for the advance- 
ment of the Indian people. Among those in atten- 
dance, as members of the Conference, were Joseph J. 
Janney and Bertha Janney, of Baltimore; Marianna 
Burgess and A. J. Standing, of the Carlisle Indian 
School; Philip C. Garrett, James T. Shinn, and mem- 
bers of his family, Charles M. and Mrs, Lukens, 
Edward M. Wistar and wife, and Herbert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia; Samuel M. Brosius, of Washington, 
D. C., agent of the Indian Rights Association; Mrs. 
A. S. Quinton, president of the Women’s National 
Indian Aid Association ; and Hloward M. Jenkins and 
wife, 

The United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
A. Jones, was present, also Estelle Reel, the 
Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates (formerly president of Amherst College), who 
presided over the sessions, has accepted the position 


| of secretary to the United States Board of Indian 
| Commissioners, at Washington, and is actively engaged 


in the Indian work. He made last sutumer an ex- 
tended trip among the Indians on the Pacific coast 
and in the Northwest, in company, for some time, with 
Major Pratt, of the Carlisle School. 

Six sessions were held altogether, occupying the 
forenoons from 10 to 1 o'clock, and the evenings 
from 8 to 10, or later. The afternoons were given to 
recreation, — driving, walking, boating, etc. The 
weather was uniformly fine, and it was by common 


| agreement declared that the autumn foliage on the 


mountains about Mohonk was the finest that had ever 


| been seen,—certainly that it had never been exceeded. 
| The leaves were just beginning to fall ; the chestnuts, 


the maples, the oaks, the sumach, the low huckle- 
berries, all contributed to a most remarkable and 
glow of colors. The coming of so 
of the Mohonk Tribe,” Albert Smiley 
an Indian summer of beauty seldom 


It 


| chief of which were (1) a proposal to abolish, as soon 
| as may be practicable, seventeen of the present 


agencies; (2) that all agents be selected by civil 
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service examination, instead of political influences ; 
(3) that the powers of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs—the head of the Indian Bureau—be made 
more definite and less limited, so that his authority 
and control may be more proportionate to his respon- 
sibilities and his knowledge of the details of the 
service. In the discussion of this report many points 
were brought out illustrating the present situation of 
Indian affairs. It is generally conceded that the 
service has distinctly improved within the last quarter- 
century ; that most of the Indian agents are good 
and capable men, though there are some very unfit ; 
that the schools are doing excellent work, and the 
teachers are generally devoted and efficient ; that the 
results of the educational work are beginning to 
plainly appear in the rising generations; and that in 
most respects the adult Indians are making progress. 

Several mission workers and others actively en- 
gaged in Indian work gave reports “from the field.’’ 
Among these were Miss Collins, of Standing Rock 
agency, in North Dakota, whose reports to the Con- 
ference in 1896 were a most interesting feature, and 
who now added touching details illustrating the Indian 
character; W. M. Wellman, a missionary among the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, at Darlington, Oklahoma ; 
F. H. Wright, of Dallas, Texas, a Choctaw Indian of 
half-blood, who has been at work lately among the 
Apaches of Geronimo’s band, who are still held by 
the War Department “ prisoners’”’ at Fort Reno, in 
the Indian Territory ; Miss Scoville (grand-daughter 
of Henry Ward Beecher), teacher at Hampton School, 
and especially acquainted with the Sioux ; and others. 


General John Eaton, formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, gave a resumé of the situation | 
of the Alaska Indians,—who have never received 
gd6vernment rations or payments of money,—and of | 


the success of the reindeer enterprise. 
math reservation in northern Oregon, to the Pi Utes 


Indian court, presided over by Judge Shorty White 
Grass (‘four feet four inches in height, with a head 


scription which all highly enjoyed, and which, with 
other reports from the field, we shall reproduce in the 
INTELLIGENCER when the full report of the Conference 
comes out. 

The Indian lace industry, directed by Sybil Carter 
(described in the INTELLIGENCER a few weeks ago), 


one of them in South Dakota, whose support is 
guaranteed for eight years. 


has been located at Laguna, New Mexico, on the line 
of the Santa Fé railroad, and its success is hopefully 
expected. A kiln of approved character has been 
built for ‘hard firing,” and the process of giving a 


good glaze, it is believed, has been assured. The | 
pottery of the Indians of the Southwest has long been | 
regarded with interest, as to its form, but it needed | 


hard firing and better glazing. It is to be hoped Miss 
Carter’s enterprise will be entirely successful ; a sub- 


Dr. Gates | 
gave an interesting account of his visits to the Kla- | 





| title was legally consummated. 
actual cash in hand to about $8,400, but, assuming 


| the actual 
continues, and she has established two more schools, | 


Her pottery enterprise | 
(for which the Conference subscribed $1,500 last year) | 
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scription to go on with it secured ‘$2,000 from those 
present at the Conference. 

The common question, as to the increase or de- 
crease of the Indians, was succinctly answered by 
Commissioner Jones, who said that those of pure 
blood were decreasing, but that by the increase of 
those of mixed blood (all of whom are classified as 
Indians), the total shows a steady growth. There 
are many marriages between the races on the frontier, 
especially in the Indian Territory. In the course of 
a half-century more the Indians of pure blood will 
probably be few. 

—The hotel at Lake Mohonk has undergone im- 
portant alterations since the Conference met last year, 
a new stone section having replaced an older frame 
part, and the Conference was now held in the just- 
finished parlor, a large and finely constructed room, 
with a grand outlook on the lake, and over to the 
mountains. H. M. J. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 
FRIENDS’ HOME. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THERE are doubtless many of your readers within 

the limits of Philadelphia Quarter who will feel inter- 

ested in knowing just what progress has been made 

by the Committee appointed by the Philadelphia 

Quarterly Meeting for the establishment of a Home. 
The first appeal sent out by that Committee ask- 

ing for contributions brought responses from over one 

hundred friends, with subscriptions amounting to 

$11,924.50. This was the amount in hand on Sixth 


| month 1, 1808. 


About that time, the Managers of the Friends’ 


| Boarding House Association voluntarily offered to 


hand over to the Committee, absolutely and without 
reservation, the premises 1708 Race Street, together 
with ail the furniture and other personal property 


| therein contained, subject however to a mortgage of 
and Blackfeet; his description of the sittings of the | 


$3,500. This the Committee accepted, and steps 
were taken looking to a transfer of the title, the 


| Committee, pending such transfer, taking possession 
like Daniel Webster’s, broad shoulders, and a green | 
parrot sitting on his left arm”’), was a piece of de- | 


of the property. Their next step was to pay off the 
mortgage for $3,500, or rather to have it assigned to 
Trustees, to be held for their benefit and use until the 
This reduced the 


the property conveyed them to be worth say $10,000 
(which is probably a low valuation), it increased 
holdings of the Committee to about 
$18,400. 

About Seventh month 1, 1898, the Committee 
appointed to look for a suitable location for a Home, 
made a report recommending the purchase of premises 
No. 5800 Greene street, Germantown. It contained 
about 150 feet front on Greene street, extending 
westward a distance of about 150 feet to a back street ; 
having a house and stable thereon, which it was 
thought could be utilized for the purposes and benefit 
of the Home, and was situated directly opposite to 
the Public Park (formerly the Wistar property) which 
would forever remain open, looking out into German- 
town Avenue. The recommendation of the Committee 
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was approved, and the premises purchased for $21,500; 
$14,000 of which was paid in cash, and $7,500 allowed 
to remain on mortgage. Of the subscriptions 
previously received, the sum of $10,000 had been 
donated by Anna T. Jeanes, $5,000 from the Estate 
of Samuel Jeanes, and $5,000 from the Estate of 
Joseph Jeanes. Upon learning that the Committee 
had purchased a property to be used as a Home, she 
generously donated a further sum of $5,000 to be 
used in payment of the purchase money, and $1,000 
additional to be used in furnishing it. 
Committee about $13,400 available cash, to which 
was added their quota of income from the Trustees of 
the Joseph Jeanes Fund, viz :— 


To Fifth month 1, 1897, $1,057.61 
Eleventh“ “ “ 874.64 
Fifth = ® 946.11 


$2,878.36 
making altogether a total of about $16,000, out of 
which was paid the $14,000 purchase money, leaving 
a balance for running expenses. They have since 
that date received for account of 
Trustees two further payments as follows :— 
To Eleventh month 1, 1898, $946.11 
“ Fifth ** 1899, 706.47 
The Home at 5800 Greene Street, after consider- 
able expense incurred in the way of alterations, such 


“ce 


as plumbing, paper-hanging and repairs, was ready | 


for occupancy and opened, Tenth month 1, 1898. 
Therefore the first year in the history of the Home 
has now expired, and the Management will be able to 
form a close approximation of the income and 
expenditures likely to accrue during the next fiscal 
year. 

The present building accommodates about eight 
or nine boarders comfortably, besides providing 
accommodations for the matron and other necessary 
help. Owing to the limited capacity of the present 
building, the cost per head for maintenance seems 
abnormally high. There being ample ground avail- 
able for an extension or addition to the present build- 
ing, the Committee may at some future time deem 
itself justified in considering an enlargement of the 
present building. 

If double the present number could be accommo- 
dated, the cost per head would be materially reduced. 

Considerable criticism has been indulged in by 
some who think the Home should, upon the payment 
of an entrance fee of say $200 or $250, be willing 
to agree to provide a Home for applicants for life. A 
little reflection should show the fallacy of such a 
proposition. The Home has no Endowment Fund 
to fall back upon for such a purpose. How could 
they possibly assume such a responsibility without 
knowing where the necessary funds were to come 
from? If it was simply providing a supply of neces- 
sary food, there might be some ground for assuming 
the care of a limited number of that description, but 
it must be remembered in case of accident or sick- 
ness, the doctor must be paid, nurses engaged and 
provided for with wages and board, and such clothing 
furnished as would be needed by such inmates. 


This gave the | 


income from the | 
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Surely no one can imagine this could be done out of 
the quota received from the Jeanes Fund. Moreover, 
it has never been the thought of the generous friend 
who was instrumental in placing this Fund in the 


| hand of the Yearly Meeting to provide a free Home 


for friends. It was expressly stated when the gift 
was made that it was to assist in establishing Boarding 
Homes for aged and infirm friends. That is, a con- 
genial and comfortable home, where friends of limited 
income could be respectably provided for, at a min- 
imum charge for board. It has always been a rule 
in our Society not to let the right hand know what 
the left hand was doing when assisting any of its 
indigent members. To establish a free Home for 
such, would at once make a very decided and unde- 


| sirable departure from this custom, destroying that 
| creditable feeling of self-respect which shrinks from 


making public our private necessities. There does 
not seem room for any concern to arise with our 
members on this score. The way to overcome it is 
plain, and void of all objections. Each Monthly 
Meeting is supposed to know best who among its 
membership should be assisted. If any such desires 
to take advantage of the opportunities presented by 
the Quarterly Meeting Home, an arrangement can 
easily be made and entered into between the Monthly 
Meeting Committee and the Admission Committee of 
the Home, the Monthly Meeting agreeing to assume 
some portion of the amount paid for board, the appli- 
cant agreeing to pay the balance. 

A concern having arisen in the minds of some of 
the Committee in charge of the Home, that way 
should be made for such cases among the member- 
ship of the Philadelphia Quarter as are unable to do 
more than pay a suitable entrance fee, a sub-committee 
was appointed and an appeal sent out for subscriptions 
with a view to raising an Endowment Fund of Fifty 
Thousand Dollars, the income only to be used in pro- 
viding a suitable Home for the class mentioned. 
Thus far about $900 has been subscribed. It is 
greatly to be hoped that Friends generally will see 
their way clear to send forward their subscriptions to 
complete the amount asked for. What better way 
can be found to silence criticism in regard to what 
class of members shall or shall not be entitled to 
admission, than to generously and promptly respond 
to the recent appeal made by the Committee, so that 
all worthy applicants may be provided for? No matter 
how little you may feel disposed to contribute to the 
cause, send it along, whatever it may be, with a cheer- 
ful heart, and if all do this promptly, the amount will 
speedily be made up. 

Should there be any point upon which Friends 
desire further information in connection with the 
Home, they should not hesitate to make it known by 
personal application to some member of the Com- 
mittee or by letter to its clerk, or by inquiry through 
the columns of the INTELLIGENCER, with a reasonable 
assurance that the information will be forthcoming. 

RosBert Morris Ear ty. 

Philad’a, Tenth month 9, 1899. 





Our dead are never dead to us until we have for- 
gotten them.—George Eliot. 





TAXES ON CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Tue allusion in the INTELLIGENCER to the legacy of 
$100,000, left by John G. Lane, of West Philadelphia, 
to New York Yearly Meeting, of which James Wood, 
Mt. Kisco, is a member, also some time ago to the 
legacies of our late friend, Harriet W. Paist, showing 
that one-tenth of these will be deducted for State tax 
and United States “‘ war tax,’”’ prompts me to call at- 
tention to a method by which this may be avoided. 

Our late friend, Jesse Ogden, although wearing the 
Friends’ distinctive dress and supposed to be a mem- 
ber, did not actually become such till a few years be- 
fore his death, for which privilege he felt grateful, 
and when it was decided to start a free school fund, 
in conversing with John Saunders (one of the com- 
mittee), on his way from meeting, he expressed his 
interest, and that he would like to aid it, but his in- 
come being limited, he was not in a position to do so. 
Subsequent conferences resulted in Jesse presenting a 
communication offering to transfer to the monthly 
meeting twenty shares of railroad stock (par value 
$1,000), conditioned on the income being paid to him 
during life. This was accepted, and the matter thus 
settled did not suffer any “ shave’ on account of col- 
lateral inheritance tax. 

Where possible, it is very desirable to have con- 
cerns attended to whilst the parties are living. The 
late Robert Morrisson, of Richmond, Ind., had left in 
his will a bequest for a public library, but he after- 
wards concluded to erect it whilst he was living, and 
remarked his satisfaction in doing so. 


Philadelphia. J. M. T., Jr. 


LHoucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE College library has recently been enriched by a gift of 
more than twenty volumes, duplicates from the Friends’ 
Historical Library [the collection kept in the fire-proof room 
in the College]. This swells the library department of 
Friends’ literature—biography, history, etc.—to more than 
four hundred volumes. Many of these books have an especial 
interest and value on account of their age, as, for example, a 
large folio, calf-bound edition of the ‘‘ Life and Works of 
William Penn,’’ published in London in 1726. There is also 
a ‘‘Journal of George Fox,’’ dated 1765, and, older still, a 
copy of ‘‘ Gospel Truth Demonstrated,’’ London, 1706. 

The Library has also purchased a number of books relating 
to Dante, so that the students who take up the study of the 
Divine Comedy under Dr. Appleton, will find a very admirable 
and complete Dante library at their disposal. Dr. Appleton’s 
course in masterpieces of foreign literature has proved exceed- 
ingly popular, the class being a very large one. The French 
and German classes are also unusually full. 

On the evening of the 13th inst., Mr. Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, gave a delightful, informal talk on 
College settlement work. Mr. Allen has taken an active, 
personal interest in this field, and has done valuable work in 
the Philadelphia settlement. 

The first regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of the 15th, with a very good 
attendance. Hannah Clothier Hull read an excellent paper 
on ‘‘ Mission Work among Friends,’’ which was followed by 
a discussion. An interesting paper on ‘‘ Revelations’’ was 
given by Emma Waln, of Philadelphia. At the close of the 
meeting a number of new members joined the Association. 

M. S. H. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On First-day mornings the students are divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : Seniors and Juniors are studying the Gospel 
of Matthew with Principal Maris ; third year and second year 
classes, History of the Old Testament with Prof. Nutt, and 
the first-year students the Life and Travels of Paul with Belle 
Vansant. 

Seventh-day afternoon, the 7th inst., the Bucks County 
Natural Science Association held its semi-annual meeting at 
George School, with Nathaniel Richardson president and 
Agnes Cunningham secretary. The Ferns of Bucks county, 
the places where they grow, and the best time of year for 
studying them, was very interestingly discussed by Belle 
Vansant, of the Biological Department. J. P. Hutchinson, 
of Newtown, presented an exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Our Creek 
Lamprey ;’’ George Pennock, of Philadelphia, read a paper 
that had been prepared by Mary Walter, of Philadelphia, 
subject, ‘‘Does the Delaware Water Gap Consist of Two 
Gorges ?”’ 

The Penn Literary Society met on the evening of the 7th. 
Ernest R. Darby recited ‘‘ The First Banjo ;’’ Bernice Eves, 
‘*Old Robin;’’ A. Russell Burton, Kipling’s ‘‘ East and 
West.’ The paper was read by the editor, Ralph Jackson, 
and Frank Eves spoke on the subject of Patriotism. 

The General Committee was in session at the school on 
Sixth-day, 13th, about thirty members in attendance. 

Students are enjoying much of the out-of-door hours in 
gathering chestnuts in the George School wood ; the trees are 
numerous, and have been loaded with nuts. The corn crop 
in the vicinity is so abundant that the farmers are glad of the 
assistance they get on Seventh-days, in cutting and husking, 
from fifteen or twenty boys of the School. 

Several students have entered since the opening of school, 
making the enrolment to date larger than the total number in 
attendance last year 

The Pennsylvania railroad has withdrawn its opposition to 
the running of the trolley under the ‘‘ Cut Off’’ bridge at 
Langhorne, and men are at work laying the track, which they 
expect to finish this week. This will make a continuous line 
from Bristol to Doylestown, passing by the school grounds. 

* 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE second volume of President Isaac Sharpless’s ‘‘ History 
of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania’’ has been issued 
(T. S. Leach & Co., 29 N. 7th St., Philadelphia) under the 
title, ‘‘ The Quakers in the Revolution.’ It includesa narra- 
tive of the period of Pennsylvania history from 1756 (at 
which time his previous volume closed) down to the close of 
the Revolution, and it deals particularly with the relation the 
Friends held to the war. This isa subject which has been 
many times debated, briefly or voluminously, and which has 
never been fairly opened to the light of truth. The present 
monograph is a valuable contribution and an intelligent study 
of the subject. 


The Address by John William Graham at the Summer 
School at Birmingham, on ‘Isaac Penington,’’ has been 
reprinted in a pamphlet, and issued by Morland and Henson, 
Birmingham. We shall do our readers a service which we 
think they will appreciate by reprinting liberally from it. 


The Century announces a chapter of autobiography by 
Mark Twain, ‘‘ My Debut asa Literary Person,’’ and that 
the new serial story, by Dr. Weir Mitchell, to begin in the 
issue for the coming month, will be ‘‘ The Autobiography of a 
Quack.”’ 


One of the latest additions to the series of ‘‘ American 
Statesmen,’’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is Prof. 
Hart's biography of Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Lincoln. The same publishers 
issue ‘‘A Dividend to Labor,’’ by Prof. N. P. Gilman—an 
intelligent discussion of important phases of the labor 
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problem. Prof. Gilman is one of the chief authorities on 
profit sharing. 


Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, author of ‘‘ Lyrics of 
Quakerism,’’ a volume of poems which has had a consider- 
able circulation among Friends and others, and of ‘‘ Old 
Richland Families,’’ a genealogical work including the 
descendants of Edward Roberts, his ancestors and others, 
has in press a companion volume to the last named, entitled 
‘*Plymouth Meeting,’’ which will give a history of the estab- 
lishment of it; extracts from the early minutes of Friends’ 
meetings concerning it, a complete list of marriages, deaths 
and burials of its members; biographical sketches of Ellis 
Pugh, Samuel Livezey, Joel Lare, Dr. Hiram Corson, Thomas 
Hovenden and other prominent residents of the vicinity in 
the past two centuries. 

The book will contain everything now accessible in refer- 
ence to the early settlement and history of a very interesting 
locality, including much historical and other data never before 
published. The volume will be ready about New Year. It 
will contain 250 pages. The edition is limited to 150 copies. 
The price is $2. Orders should be sent to the author, who 
will furnish specimen pages on application. 

Ellwood Roberts has also in preparation ‘‘ Early Abington 
Friends,’’ the third volume of the series, to be issued in Igoo. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Camden 
met Tenth month 3. 

After our summer vacation most of our members were 
present, an earnest little band of workers, each and everyone 
ready to do his share of the winter’s work. The president, 
William H. Ivins, opened the meeting. The minutes of the 
previous meeting, and also those of the Special Committee, 
were read. 

The program of the evening was an exceilent paper, pre- 
pared by Anna B. Sheppard, on the Peace Conference, 
which called forth much expression. One Friend felt the 
most important fact accomplished by the Conference was the 
system of Arbitration they had established, and also the per- 
manent Court. Another Friend felt to abolish war we must 
abolish the causes ; that we cannot see terrible wrongs com- 
mitted at our very doors without trying to right them. Peace 
was one of the original principles of the Society of Friends, 
and now the greatest nations of the world recognize its won- 
derful influence. We feel we have much to be proud of. 

The second paper of the evening was entitled, ‘‘ Quaker- 
ism: Its Beliefs and Message,’’ by William E. Turner, read 
by Emily W. Collings, Jr. It was much enjoyed. 

Howard M. Cooper prepared a paper on the ‘‘ Oldestand 
Youngest Young Friends’ Associations,’’ he being a member 
of both. Hespoke of the formation of the first Young Friends’ 
Association in 1888, when some half dozen Friends met in the 
parlor at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, to consider a 
way of studying the Bible so as to assist the teachers of our 
First-day schools. It was finally decided that not only Bib- 
lical knowledge was what was needed, but a more thorough, 
intelligent comprehension of Friends’ beliefs, history, and 
work, with a more earnest and faithful zeal in the carrying 
forward of that work, and in the living up to the high stand- 
ard set by the founders of our Society. The work has con- 
tinued to grow until now, eleven years later, thirty-five Young 
Friends’ Associations are established. If we remember that 
our purposes are serious and of high aim, we will accomplish 
something, and perhaps many of the purposes set forth in our 
preamble, and doing this the interest in our meetings will 
grow, not slacken, and our Quakerism will be strengthened. 

After attending to the new business, roll was called and 
the meeting adjourned till Eleventh month 7. 

LauRA COLLINGS, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of J. Q. Brown, Tenth month 1, 1899. <A paper 
was presented by Rowland Cocks, entitled ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes a good time?’’ The author's opinion of the subject is 
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summed up in the following: ‘‘I am fully persuaded that 
those have the best time who strive to live unselfish lives, and 
do as much good and as little harm in this world as they 
know how.”’ 

A selection from the INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘‘ Exper- 
ience in a Mid-week Meeting,’’ was read by Charles F. 
Seaman. 

After the sentiments were given the meeting adjourned. 

B. E. Brown, Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


DESCENDANTS OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In the INTELLIGENCER of Tenth month 7th, it is stated in 
the report of the Woodstown Friends’ Association that but 
one descendant of John Woolman is now living. John Wool- 
man had but one child to grow to maturity, a daughter, who 
married John Comfort. They had five sons and one daughter. 
All of them married and left children. One only of that 
generation is now living; but the others left numerous de- 
scendants. os 


Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa. 


AARON M. POWELL’S ‘* REMINISCENCES.” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The many friends of the late Aaron M. Powell will be glad 
to know that the book upon which he was engaged at the 
time of his death is in press, and will be issued early next 
month (about Eleventh month 10). The title is ‘‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of Anti-Slavery and Other Reforms and Re- 
formers,’’ and, as this name indicates, the volume presents 
sketches of many of the most prominent Anti-Slavery 
advocates, as well as of the leaders in other branches of 
philanthropic work. Such men and women as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, 
Charles Sumner, John G. Whittier, and others of the noble 
band of reformers, who did so much to overthrow the slave- 
power in our country, are presented as they appeared to one 
who was their trusted friend and co-worker. 

At the time of his death the author had written about two- 
thirds of the book, his last chapter treating of his intercourse 
with Sumner, Whittier, and Lydia Maria Child. It seems 
remarkable that the last words he wrote in connection with 
the book were the words which Lydia Maria Child had written 
for the inscription on her gravestone,—words which, taken in 
connection with his own strong and abiding faith in the higher 
life beyond, into which he was so soon to enter, seem pecu- 
liarly fitting and proper: ‘‘ Ye call us dead; but we are only 
truly living now.”’ 

This volume of ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences’’ will have 
especial interest and value to all who knew and loved the 
writer, and who cherish the memory of his unselfish Christian 
character, and his life of consecration to great causes. It 
will be peculiarly valuable to the young, to whom it has been 
dedicated, for in addition to the personal reminiscences as 
presented by the author, the volume contains a completed 
sketch of his life written by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Dean of Swarthmore College, as well as an Introductory 
Chapter by Isaac H. Clothier, and tributes to the memory of 
the author, by Dr. Edward H. Magill and Canon Rawnsley, 
of Keswick, England. In writing the book the author had 
constantly before him the thought of preparing it for the 
young, and he referred to it several times as his ‘‘legacy to 
the young people.”’ 

Apart from its personal and historical interest this book is 
one that will surely accomplish good ; the helpful, uplifting 
influence that always proceeded from its author will also go 
forth from it ; and it is therefore a work that can be recom- 
mended to Friends for their own perusal, and as deserving 
the widest circulation they can give it. 

The book will be published by Anna Rice Powell, Plain- 
field, N. J., and will contain about 300 pages ; with cuts and 
illustrations. Price $2.00; by mail, $2.20. R. 

Conshohocken, Pa. 


’ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
ISAAC W. WILLETS. 
[Died Tenth month Io, 1899. ] 
Dear brother, lying here so still, 
With pale hands folded on thy breast, 
Naught know'’st thou more of pain or ill, 
But peace divine and perfect rest. 
No hero thou of war and strife, 
Far from such scenes thy lot was cast, 
In daily duties’ humble round 
Thy life in calm content was passed. 
Thou hadst an even-balanced mind, 
In judgment clear, in action just, 
So tender, generous, and sincere, 
A man in whom all men could trust. 
Thou kept the straight and narrow path 
Through all life’s crooked, devious ways, 
With feeling heart for others’ griefs 
And sins. Could there be higher praise? 
May all our memories of thee 
Spring like sweet blossoms from the sod, 
And twine about our stricken hearts, 
Lifting them upward to their God. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
OH, autumn leaves ! 
Summer's bright roses one by one have past ; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves ; 


Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter hours approaching fast ! 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 

Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 

Why, for the dying year, when nature grieves, 
Are ye so gay 

With richer hues than graced her opening day ? 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 
While dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 
Your forms from earth— 
Ye tell us, happier far is death than birth ! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you the dying saint in splendor grows ; 
With each faint pulse of life that feebly heaves 
At evening’s close, 
His every grace with added glory grows. 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Like you he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And of his bright’ ning hopes a chaplet weaves, 
That o’er his tomb, 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 
—Selected. 


R 


‘« CAPTAIN, what do you think,’’ I asked, 
‘Of the part your soldiers play ?”’ 
The captain answered, ‘‘I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.”’ 


‘* Do you think you should shoot a patriot down, 
And help a tyrant slay ?”’ 
The captain answered, ‘‘I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.”’ 


‘‘ Do you think that your conscience was meant to die, 
And your brains to rot away ?”’ 
The captain answered, ‘‘I do not think— 
I do not think—I obey.”’ 
—Ernest H. Crosby. 


UNITED STATES CONSUL TOURGEE reports from Bordeaux, 
France, that on account of the high price of wine, many 
French people now use a drink made out of raisins and 
American dried apples. It is called piquette, and it is said to 
be wholesome, palatable, and non-intoxicating. 


| miles.” 


| to mob violence wherever it may occur. 





| prejudice that I wish to speak now. 
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WHITES AND BLACKS IN THE SOUTH. 


Address of Rev. Dr. R. F. Campbell, of Asheville, N. C., at the 
Third Annual Negro Conference, at Hampton School, Va., in Seventh 
month, 1899. (Dr. Campbell was asked by Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
President of the School, to speak in place of a speaker who was 
absent. ) 


I caME to Hampton to hear, not to speak. I am a 
southern white man, and like a great host of white 
men in the South, I have been interested from boy- 
hood in the advancement of the Negro race. When 
1 was a lad of thirteen I opened a little night school 
for colored men, in which were enrolled from ten to 
fifteen dusky pupils, ranging in age from twenty to 
sixty. No special credit is due me for this. I got 
more, far more, than I gave. Those men paid me 
seventy cents apiece per month, and the aggregate 
sum made a good deal of money for a small boy in 
the pinching years that followed soon after the civil 
war. But I got something else which in later years 
I have learned to value far above the money, however 
it may have been at the time. I got a knowledge of 
the Negro’s character and a sympathy with him in 
his needs and struggles. 

As a life-long friend to your race I wish to say 
some things to-day of which perhaps you have not 
thought, and the first is this: race prejudice is a 
double thing ; it faces both ways. It has doubtless 
led the white man to do many things unkind and 
unjust to his brother in black, but has it not led the 
black man also to be suspicious of efforts to do him 
good by his southern brother in white? Booker T. 


Washington said a few months ago, in Boston, “ It 
| D D , , 


was unfortunate that the Negro got the idea that 
every southern white man was opposed by nature to 
his highest interest and advancement, and that he 
could only find a friend in the white man who was 
removed from him by a distance of thousands of 
Now let me show you, by way of example, 
how this prejudice of the blacks against the whites 
has worked in small matters. There are some of us 
who keep up the good old custom of family prayers. 
In many cases our sincere and earnest efforts to 
induce the servants to unite with the other members 


| of the household in these acts of worship have been 
| in vain. 
| folks don’t know anything about religion.”’ 


The Negro has thought and said, ‘“‘ White 


Another thing that I wish to say plainly, but 
kindly, is that the prejudice of the whites against the 
blacks is not confined to the South. It is more ex- 
tensive in the South simply because the contact of the 
two races is more ¢a/ensive. But it is just as zntensive 
at the North. [ venture to say off-hand that, in pro- 


| portion to the population, the number of lynchings 
| has been just as great in the North as in the South. 


I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am opposed 


Lawlessness 
begets lawlessness. 


But it is not of this violent manifestation of race 
I live in a town 


| whose population is somewhat equally divided be- 


| 
| 


| the Negro. 
bristles out on the subject of ‘southern outrages,” 
‘ but he soon discovers that the white men do not 


tween northern and southern people, and I have a 
rare opportunity to study the attitude of each towards 
The northern immigrant comes with his 
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spend most of their leisure time in hunting down | none in the congregation to take offence. The Jews 


Negroes with shot-guns and blood-hounds, but on 
the contrary that the ordinary relation of the two 
races is one of mutual friendliness and dependence. 
Moreover he has not been long in the South before 
he finds that in spite of preconceived theories and 
sympathies there is rising in his own breast an irrre- 
sistible antipathy toward the black man, which has 
been overcome in the southerner by more than a 
century of contact. It isn’t long before this northern 
man has a white coachman, a white cook, and a white 
housemaid. I want it understood that I do not say 
these things unkindly. I am giving a calm statement 
of facts that ought to be known. Especially would 
I avoid any misunderstanding of what I say on the 
part of the noble band of philanthropists who come 
South themselves to help, or send teachers to help, 
uplift the Negro. God bless them every one! God 
bless the great work that is being done at Hampton! 
But the average northerner who comes South soon 
tires of the Negro and does not want to come any 
nearer to him than is absolutely necessary. The 
southern whites, on the contrary, prefer the Negro in 
domestic service, and the relation is generally one of 
friendliness and frequently of affection. 

I wish you, then, to remember this second plain 
fact to which I have called your attention: that race 
prejudice is not peculiar to the people of the South, 
but is manifested much more generally by white people 
of the North when brought into contact with the 
masses of your race. But I must not talk too long, 
and I will close with two bits of advice: 

1. Cultivate friendly relations with the white people 
of the South among whom you are to live. I have 
spoken of the adjustment that has taken place be- 
tween the two races here. In my opinion the con- 
servation of this adjustment is fundamental in the 
race problem. If this adjustment, established by 
many years of contact, is violently disturbed, we 
cannot live together in the South. One race or the 
other must go down. 

The best way to overcome an evil or disagreeable 
tendency in any one is to recognize and emphasize 
every manifestation of the opposite virtue. If I have 
a selfish child, I am not forever reminding him of his 
selfishness, but if I am wise I watch for every oppor- 
tunity to commend any acts of generosity on his part. 
Thus I overcome evil with good. 

Now, my friends, try this on us. Instead of look- 
ing out for wrongs inflicted upon your race by the 
southern whites, instead of complaining incessantly 
of these wrongs, begin to watch for manifestations of 
benevolence and good-will and show your apprecia- 
tion of them. By pursuing this course you will 
multiply and increase these kindly acts. 

(From the audience Dr. Francis J. Grimké, of 
Washington, asked the speaker if he would give the 
southern white man the same advice.) 

Dr. Campbell: Certainly. Certainly. 
rule that doesn’t work both ways. But I would re- 
mind you now of the story told by one of the speakers 
of this conference about the man who was advised to 
speak against the sins of the Jews because there were 


It’sa poor | 





are not here to-day. I prefer to talk to them when 
they are present. I do not spare my own people. I 
speak to them as plainly as I do to you, when I have 
them before me. But it would do you no good for 
me to tell you their duty. 

Now, in illustration of the principle I have stated, 
let me give you a fact which you will find stated in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1896-97, vol. 2., p. 2296. Since 1870 the Southern 
States have expended one hundred million dollars for 
the education of the Negroes, while northern philan- 
thropists and the national government have expended 
twenty-five millions. Did you know that? (Answers 
from the audience, ‘‘ No, we didn’t know it.’’) 

Mr. Wheeler, of Connecticut, asked the speaker 
whether this money was contributed by individual 
philanthropists of the South, or collected in the form 
of taxes. 

Dr. Campbell: It has come in the form of taxes 
voluntarily imposed upon the southern people by 
themselves. 

Now, the point I wish to make is this: When 
facts like this come to your knowledge, do the white 
people of the South justice by taking notice of them. 
Make the most of the good they do for the colored 
race, and you will get more good of the same kind. 

2. My second suggestion is, that the best way to 
counteract race prejudice, or any other kind of preju- 
dice, is to cease trying to talk it down and begin to 
live it down. One of your own race, Miss Lucy 
Laney, said to you the other day, ‘Get culture, 
character, and cash, and the problem will solve itself.’’ 
That is good advice. Act upon it. 

Don’t be ashamed of your black skin. Don’t be 
ashamed of being a Negro. Work out your destiny 
under God aiong the line of your race characteristics. 
As was said in the discussion this ‘morning, let your 
literature grow out of your own life. Build on your 
own foundation. Though clouds and darkness veil 
the final issue of the new race problem, we may trust 
that in pursuing “the right, as God gives us to see 
the right,’’ clouds and darkness will flee before us. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE NARRAGANSETT FRIENDS’ MEETING IN THE XVIII. CEN- 
TURY. With a chapter on Quaker Beginnings in Rhode 
Island. By Caroline Hazard. Pp. vi. and 197. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. 
T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Lorp’s Suprer. A bistorical study from the standpoint 
of the Society of Friends. By John William Graham, 
M. A. (Manchester, England). Pp. 64. Paper, Io cents. 
London: James Clarke & Co. (For sale by Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia). 

THE QUAKERS IN THE REVOLUTION, 
President of Haverford College. 
delphia: T. S. Leach & Co. 


By Isaac Sharpless, 
Pp. 259. $1.50. Phila- 


STILL Thy love, O Christ, arisen, 
Yearns to reach those souls in prison ; 
Through all depths of sin and loss, 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross ; 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound. 
—John G. Whittier. 
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WASHINGTON’S HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 


WueEN Washington was inaugurated President (on the 
30th of April, 1789), at New York, a house was pro- 
vided for his residence. It was that on the corner of 
Cherry and Franklin streets, near Franklin Square, 
referred to varyingly as No. 10 and as No. 3 Cherry 
street, and known as the Franklin House. It was the 
property of Mrs. Samuel Osgood, wife of one of the 
two members of Congress deputed to select a Presi- 
dential residence. It came into her possession through 
her first husband, Walter Franklin, the builder, a de- 
ceased “‘ merchant prince”’ of New York. Describ- 
ing the place, Leila Herbert says, in Harper's 
Magazine: 

The house was of brick, of three stories, amply 
lighted by many well-sized, small-paned windows. 
There was a heavy brass knocker on the single-pan- 
elled door in Cherry street, the main entrance reached 
by short flights of steps, one at each side of a tiny 
porch. A vestibule projecting from the house formed 
the entrance on Franklin street. It was, for a private 
citizen, a large house, though simple, substantial. It 
was well fitted up. For repairs and refurnishing, 
Congress paid Mr. Osgood $8,000. 

A Quakeress, Mrs. Sarah Robinson, niece of 
Walter Franklin, the builder of the house, wrote to a 
friend or relative : 

“ April 30th of the fourth month, 1789. 
Great rejoicing in New York on the ar- 
rival of General Washington. Previous to his 


coming Uncle Walter’s house in Cherry street was 
taken for him, and every room furnished in the most 


elegant manner. Aunt Osgood and Lady Duer had 
the whole management of it. 1 went the morning be- 
fore the General’s arrival to look at it. The best of 
furniture in every room, and the greatest quantity of 
plate and china I ever saw ; the whole of the first and 
second stories is papered, and the floors covered with 
the richest kind of Turkey and Wilton carpets. The 
house did honor to my aunts and Lady Kitty; they 
spared no pains nor expense onit. Thou must know 
that Uncle Osgood and Duer were appointed to pro- 
cure a house and furnish it. Accordingly they 
pitched on their wives as being likely to do it better. 
I have not yet done, my dear. Is thee not almost 
tired ? There is scarcely anything talked 
about now but General Washington and the Palace.”’ 

In addition to the complete furniture, including 
china and plate selected by “my aunts and Lady 
Kitty,” the President brought on by sea from Mount 
Vernon a quantity of pictures, vases, ornaments, 
Sévres china, and silver. Chancellor Livingston’s 
handsome residence, containing many works of art, 
costly ornaments, and Gobelin tapestries, was one of 
the few more elegantly fitted out than that of the 
President. 


Arizona’s Masked Quicksands. 
Curious but dangerous freaks of nature frequently found in 
the deserts of Arizona are called sumideros by the Mexicans 
and Indians. They are masked pitfalls of quicksand that 
occur in the dry plains and are covered with a treacherous 
crust of clay that has been spread over them in fine particles 
by the wind and baked dry by the sun. 





The peculiar properties of the soil retain all the moisture 
drained into them after the infrequent rains and allow it to be 
filtered to unknown depths, so that a man ora horse or a cow or 
a sheep that once steps upon that deceptive crust instantly sinks 
out of sight beyond the hope of rescue. The sumideros are 
on a level with the surface of the desert. There is no danger 
signal to mark them, and their surface cannot be distinguished 
by the ordinary eye from the hard clay that surrounds them. 
They occur most frequently in the alkali-covered flats and are 
often fifteen or twenty feet in diameter. Sometimes they are 
only little pockets or wells that a man can leap across, but the 
longest pole has never found their bottoms. A stone thrown 
through the crust sinks to unknown depths, and no man who 
ever fell into one of them was rescued. They account for the 


mysterious disappearance of many menand cattle. [Chicago 
Record. } 


The Oldest Town in the United States. 


WE o‘ten speak, says George A. Dorsey, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, writing of the Hopi Indians of Arizona, of 
this or of that town as the oldest on the continent. But here 
we are in the streets of a town which antedates all other 
cities of the United States—a pueblo which occupied this 
very spot when, in 1540, Coronado halted in Cibola and 
sent Don Pedro de Tobar on to the west to explore the then 
unknown desert. Imagine seven rather irregularly parallel 
streets about two hundred yards long, with here and there a 
more open spot or plaza, lined on each side with mud-plas- 
tered, rough-laid stone houses, and you have Oraibi. The 
houses rise in the form of terraces to a height of two or three 
stories. Asarule there is no opening to the ground-floor 
dwellings save through a small, square hatch in the roof. 
Leading up to this roof are rude ladders, which in a few rare 
instances are simply steps cut in a solid log, differing in 
nowise from those found leading into the chambers of the old 
cliff ruins of southern Colorado. The roof of the first row 
or terrace of houses forms a kind of balcony or porch for the 
s:cond terrace, and so the roof of the second-story houses 
serves a similar useful purpose for the third-story houses. 


White and Black in South Africa. 


THE latest available statistics show the relative white and 
black populations in the principal British and Dutch States of 
South Africa to be approximately as follows :— 
Whites. 
76,812 
44,415 

13,000 

5.254 


578 


Blacks. 
1,148,926 
459,288 
500,000 
7,471 
218,326 
649,560 
129,787 
60,0c0 


Cape Colony . 
Natal . 
Rhodesia 
Bechuanaland 
Basutoland 
Transvaal . 300,000 
Orange Free State 77,716 
SISSON ee — 
817,835 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

War between the Transvaal Republic and Great Britain was 
begun last week. The former sent an ‘‘ultimatum’”’ to the 
latter demanding the withdrawal by 5 p. m., on the 1rith 
instant, of the British troops on the Transvaal border. This 
demand not being complied with, the Boer troops have 
crossed the line at different points into Rhodesia and Natal, 
and several minor engagements have occurred. At this 
writing it is sfid that Kimberley, where the diamond mines 
are, is besieged by the Boer troops, and may be captured 
before the British can send relief. Cecil Rhodes, the South 
African capitalist and political leader, who, as many believe, 
has promoted the controversy with the Transvaal, is at Kim- 
berley, and in danger of capture. 


THE rupture of the existing situation by the Boers has 
caused criticism from some who had been friendly to them. 
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It is defended on the ground that England was steadily pre- 
paring for war, and that the Government at London was only 
waiting until its preparations were more advanced. It seems 
unlikely that in a contest so unequal the Boers can escape 
overwhelming defeat in the end. 


ee 


GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON has sent to the Government 
at Washington a report on the two provinces of Cuba— 
Matanzas and Santa Clara—of which he is in military com- 
mand. He says: ‘‘So far as I can discover, the Cuban 
people in the provinces of this department are now as ready 
for self-government as they are likely to be at any time in the 
near future. It is my deliberate judgment that any other 
course will involve unnecessary delay, and will be accom- 
panied by a further decrease of that feeling of friendship and 
gratitude which the Cuban people now entertain toward the 
United States, as well as by a lack of confidence in the busi- 
ness future, and by a continuance of the depression in the ag- | 
ricultural and commercial interests of the island, if not, indeed, 
by an actual increase of local disorder.’’ 


— | 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY continues his trip in the Western 
States, making speeches to the crowds that gather. He 
reached Milwaukee on the 16th inst., having spoken at vari- 
ous points in lowaand Wisconsin. The salient point in his 
speeches is a justification of his policy in the Philippines. 

THE operations in the Philippine Islands continue, but | 
there appears to be no material change in the situation. A 
Washington dispatch states that ‘‘ the combined military and 
naval forces of the United States in the Philippines, when all 
the troops and ships now under orders reach their destination, 
will aggregate more than seventy thousand men and forty-five | 
war vessels."’ 

It is pointed out that this army is more than double the size | 
of our entire army before the war with Spain, and three times 
the force employed last year in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


THE Venezuela Commission, which has been sitting at 
Paris for several months, and which included two members of 
the United States Supreme Court, Fuller and Brewer, has 
rendered the decision concerning the boundary between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana. The decision defines the line pre- 
cisely. It gives England part of her claims, but not all, and 
gives to Venezuela part of what she claimed. The judgment 
was agreed to by all five judges, and was the outcome of a | 
compromise. Ex-President Benjamin Harrison delivered the | 
chief argument for Venezuela, speaking for several days, and 
is to have a fee for this of $250,000. 





IF some men were as great as they 


‘ Pittsburgh. 
think themselves to be, others would BEYMER-BAUMAN 
gladly pay an admission price to see them. | DAVIS-CHAMBERD 
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whose incomings exceed his outgoings. ECKSTEIN 
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CHARLOTTE comes from the old Eng- | aaae 
lish word charlyt, meaning a dish of | BRADLEY 
custard, and charlotte russe is simply aes —o 
Russian custard. JEWLTT 
; Secu fent , | ULSTER 
GoLp, silver, steel, aluminium, and 
- 
lead, when immersed in tauric acid, a new UNION 
chemical discovery, become pliable and SOUTHERN 
; SHIPMAN . 
ductile as putty. 
: COLLIER 
A curious fishing wheel is used on the pa al 
™ > L550 
Columbia river, near Portland, Ore. It np stra, (Shu 
is fixed near the bank of the river, a place 
being selected where the river is most SOUTHERN 
rapid. The wheel consists of three re- JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
ceivers. These are enclosed on three MORLEY 
sides by wire netting, and, as the wheel SALEM 
revolves by means of the current, each conmzrz, 4 = Mam 
receiver is submerged beneath the water, EENTUCKY — 
and scoops up the salmon as they jump Louisville. 


in the rapids. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ian" FREE 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


It is announced that Stanford Newel, the United States Min- 
ister to the Netherlands, will sign on behalf of this country 
the protocol embodying the agreements reached by the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers participating in the recent Peace 
Conference at The Hague. 


—The steamer Gae/ic from the Orient, brought to San 
Francisco, on the 16th inst., 3,000 bales of silk valued at 
$2,000,000 and $337,000 in specie. 


—The discovery has been made that the smokeless powder 
for the seacoast fortifications has deteriorated to such an ex- 
tentas to be useless. The loss to the Government is $500,000. 
It will take from six months to a year to replace the supply. 
In one experiment, recently, with the powder, a gun that cost 
$30,000 was bursted. 


—Fifteen new cases of yellow fever were reported at Key 
West on the 16th inst., and no deaths. The situation is 
rapidly improving. 

—The Gazette, Pa., says there are men to be found in 
that town who belong to so many secret societies and bene- 
ficial organizations that it takes nearly all the money they 
earn to keep clear of the debt to their societies, and that the 
living expenses of their families are supplied by the labor of 
their wives and children. 


—The Navy Department explains the great number of 
desertions in the navy by asserting that many of the men 
think they enlisted for the war only and are entitled to their 
discharge. Failing in this, they desert. 


—The project of establishing a mammoth warehouse at 
Shanghai, for the benefit of American manufacturers and 
exporters, now seems assured of success. The enterprise 
has been promoted by the American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


—There was a sale of orchids at the American art gal- 


| leries in New York recently, the plants sold being a part of 


the collection of the late Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale Univer- 
sity. Out of 1337 lots, 670 were sold. The sale demon- 
strated anew that the prices of orchids depend to a very large 
extent upon their scarcity. Some plants that Prof. Marsh 
paid large prices for a few years ago sold for fifty cents. They 
are just as beautiful now as formerly, but they are not so 
scarce. 


—General Davis in command in Porto Rico, says that he 
needs 1,000 tons of provisions every week to relieve the dis- 
tress, which in many places comes nigh to starvation. Rice, 
beans and codfish are needed. The people do not know 
how to use flour. 


UGAR is not improved by the ad- 
dition of sand; neither is White 


Lead improved by the addition of 





Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures branded and sold as “* White 
Lead,” “ Pure White Lead,” etc. 
You can avoid these by making sure that 
{the brand is right. Those named in the 
margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 

TENTH MONTH: 
22. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
5. Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, Io a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, [0.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Concord 
meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
21, 1899, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ Clerks. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a Conference 
at Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock. 
Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.” 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 


ARABELLA CARTER, } Clerks. 


*.* A public meeting will be held by the 
Plymouth Friends’ Association at Plymouth 
Meeting, Montgomery county, Pa., on First- 
day, the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o clock p. m. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore 
College, is expected to be present and read her 
paper on ‘‘ The Epistles of John.’’ All inter- 
ested are invited to be present. 


*,.* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the meeting-house at Londongrove, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 28, com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock a.m. All interested are 
invited to be present. 

Horace L. DiLwortu, 


EuLeEN P. Way, \ Clerks. 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting house, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 
28, 1899, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Commtttees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at Io a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race street meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. §, at 
ga. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race street parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H, ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


} Clerks. 


*,* A meeting under care of the Educational 
Committee will be held in the meeting-house, 
Flushing, L. I., on the afternoon of quarterly 
meeting day, Tenth month 28, at 2.30 o’clock. 
All are invited to attend. #a# 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a Conference 
at Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 22d of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock. 
Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

Carriages will meet train leaving Lansdale, 
south, at 8.10, and Reading Terminal, north, 
at 9.02, at Fort Washington. Richland Friends 
will take 7.38 train and change at Lansdale. 


J Q. ATKINSON, \ 
ARABELLA CARTER, Clerks. 


® Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA . 


@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, @ 
; Blank Book Manufacturers, ‘ 
* Engravers, and Printers, % 
, Artists’ Materials, - 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
; garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


LODGING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting 
house, Baltimore, are requested to foward their applica- 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be read 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 27th of Tenth 
month, for those who wish to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. The Committee is prepared to fur- 
nish names and residences of those who offer such ac- 
commodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends : 

Racugt R. Ho tt, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Savure H. Starr, 308 E. LaFayette Ave., Balto. 

Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 

or to 
Bertua JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application, Friends will piease 

name the day on which they expect to reach Baltimore. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGETDIENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card 
orders on the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
feney Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 

ilmington, & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Rail- 
road, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
city, or othertleased or affiliated lines within these limits. 

Fickets may be purchased from the 24th of Tenth 
month to the rst of Eleventh month, inclusive, with limit 
of expiration Eleventh month 7th, 1899, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be fowarded by maila two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specifically what railroad or what systam they 
wise to come over. 


EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
6 South St.. Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 





BOSTON BINDER 


FOR 


Friends’ 
Intelligencer 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
CONVENTION STENOGRAPHER. 
ScrENCE 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

Resideace, 216 W. Couiter Street, Germantown. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa, 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestaut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 





iv 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a 

ent, T. WISTA 
rof Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

OULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P 
ASA 8. WING; Man 
J. ROBERTS 


t from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, | 


Manufacturing Optician. 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. ( 
PHILADELPHIA 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ra nch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


hestnut St > 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. | 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 









has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE 

NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 

HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


OMFORT. SAFETY 


AND 





Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
telephone 2-28-25-A. 


a 


— 














ERIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


, & 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SON 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 





SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


i a 


Flanne's and Waists 


We are fully prepared to meet the 
unusual demand for this popular 
fabric for waists., Special care has 
been exercised in the selection of 
fashionable designs in the plaids 
and checks, and the proper shades 
in the solid colors : 


Fine French Printed Flannels—direct 
importations, just arrived; the 
handsomest and best grades ob- 
tainable—at 65 cents a yard. 


Plain French Flannels—in twenty 
different solid colors, including the 
popular marine blue—at 50 centsa 
yard. 


Ceylon Flannels—both plain and 
twilled weaves, in handsome plaids 
and stripes, entirely new and highly 
desirable—at 35 cents a yard. 

Samples sent upon request. 





Ye ORDERS receive prompt and 
2 accurate attention. Address orders 
“* Department C.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CANARIA INERT NE LINI IERIE Nd Pees A SIE 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepr Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


LAPP RADE IOI EPI DOUIEELEOEDE IN EIN INUIT eth 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PAPI TI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








